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THE WORKS OF JOHN GEORGE NAISH. 




greater contrast could, it may be assumed, be 
found in the works of any painter than is sup- 
plied in the earlier and later productions of the 
artist whose name stands at the head of this 
biographical sketch ; and in using the word 
" contrast" it is not intended to signify a mere 
change of style or manner, but a total forsaking 
of one department of Art for the adoption of another, which may 
be termed almost its exact opposite. For the first half of his 
professional life his pictures consisted of poetic and senti- 
mental figure-subjects ; in the second half, chiefly of adamantine 
rocks and green sea-w r aves. 

John George Naish was born at the pretty little rural town of 
Midhurst, in Sussex, on the 9th of April, 1824, and was educated 
at the grammar-school there. When a very young boy, his 
drawings were the pride and delight of his father, who had 
an ardent love for every kind of Art, and contrived to get the 
walls of his dwelling-house covered with pictures, good and 
bad ; while books and china were carried home from every 
auction within a reasonable distance, where there was a chance 
of "picking up" anything worth having, or presumed to be. 
Amid such surroundings the boy's natural taste found mate- 
rials for encouragement ; but when he was about nine years 
of age an accident cut short, at least for a time, his juvenile 
Art-career, and nearly terminated his life. While visiting an 



uncle at Chichester, his cousin accidentally shot him in the 
left eye with a steel-pointed arrow. A long illness and the 
loss of the sight of the eye were the result. On leaving school, 
so great was the fear of total blindness if the remaining eye 
had too much strain upon it, that all idea of becoming an 
artist had to be abandoned, though very reluctantly, and the 
youth was placed with a farmer. The fresh air of a South- 
down sheep-farm, and the invigorating exercise associated 
with the occupation, were found to be both agreeable and 
healthful. At the end of a year, however, a wandering artist 
came across his path, the old feelings associated with the 
"craft" returned, and Mr. Naish eventually found his way to 
London, with an introduction to the late W. Etty, R.A., from 
whom he received much kindness and attention. 

After working steadily at the British Museum for some time, 
he was admitted a student in the schools of the Royal Academy 
in December, 1846 ; having previously had a picture hung in the 
annual exhibition of that year. The subject of it was, ' Troops 
Departing for India,' sketched at Portsmouth — a place the 
artist knew well, from frequent visits he had paid it in early life, 
for the purpose of making himself acquainted with the shipping 
and other marine-objects. His Art-tendencies from the first 
moved in the direction of the sea, and they were so strong that 
the marvel is they should ever have turned another way, as it 
will be presently shown was the case. 




Drawn by W. J. Allen.] 



Stand bv ! Ready about ! ' 



[Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 



It was Turner, I think, who remarked, on hearing of some 
young painter having married, that " he was spoiled for an artist." 
This, however, could scarcely be said of Mr. Naish; for though 
he married in 1850, and but little was seen of his works for 
several years, he was by no means idle. As a kind of wedding- 



trip, he and his wife went to Paris, where he worked very hard 
in the Louvre, and subsequently in Belgium, at Antwerp, Bruges, 
and other places. Returning to England in 185 1, he took a 
house at Notting Hill, and painted there until 1856, when he 
broke up his establishment and sold off all his goods and 
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"properties." I use the latter word because between these, and 
in the two or three preceding, years, he had given ail his atten- 
tion to figure-subjects, and "properties" were a necessaiy part 
of the furniture of the studio. Bearing in mind what Mr. Naish 
has been doing latterly, it is curious to find him exhibiting 
at the period referred to such pictures as the following, which 
prove the contrast spoken of in the opening paragraph of this 
notice : — ' One morn a Peri at the Gate' (1847) ; ' Cousins,' and 
' Cupid Disconcerted by the Loss of his Weapons ' (1848) ; ' The 
Water-Nymph's Hymn to the Rising Sun' (1849); * The Mer- 
maid,' and 'Titania' (1850); 'Water-Nymphs' (1852); 'The 
Power of Music' (1854); 'The Soul's Influence' (1858). All 
these were hung in the Royal Academy ; while to the British 
Institution he sent : — ' The Spirit of the O'Donoghue : a Legend 
of Killarney' (1853); 'Ariel' (1854) 5 'The Swoon of Endymion,' 
and ' Fairies Returning' (1855); ' Christabel Listening to the Moan 
in the Forest,' and ' Midsummer- Fairies' (1856) ; ' Too Late ! an 
Incident of the War.' Several of the above works were noticed 



by us at the time as evidencing considerable imaginative power 
of design, while they show a most careful execution, even to 
minuteness of elaboration. 

When Mr. Naish forsook these, his first love, and made over- 
tures to another more congenial with his taste and inclination, 
the first result was a picture sent in 1858 to the now extinct 
institution once known as the Portland Gallery. It bore for its 
title, 'The Receded Tide: Port du Moulin, Sark.' I have no 
recollection of this work, but chance to have before me a notice 
of it which appeared in the Times, to this effect : — " After Mr. 
Moore's 'Oak Coppice' we should be inclined to class Mr. 
Naish's almost dioramic picture, 'Coast of Sark; the Re- 
ceded Tide at the Port du Moulin ' (156), as the finest landscape 
here. The wall of red rock and the boulders of blue syenite, 
which give such a peculiar tone to this remarkable beach, are 
painted with surpassing accuracy. We note this picture the 
more carefully as we have hitherto known Mr. Naish only as a 
painter of fantastic combinations of flowers and fairies, and we 




Drawn by W. J. Allen.] 



Watermouth Spit, North Devonshire. 



[Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 



hail with pleasure his striking entrance on a more real field of 
labour." Two other illustrations of the scenery of the Island of 
Sark were contributed to the same gallery in the following year ; 
these were : — ' Le Creutf Harbour,' and ' A Dream of the Gouliot 
Cave.' The first painted, in all its details, with almost micro- 
scopic minuteness and extreme vividness of colour ; the other, a 
fantastic composition, also glowing with brilliancy ; but the 
story is obscure for want of definition. 

The Portland Gallery had further contributions from Mr. Naish 
in i860 ; one, an old weather-beaten fisherman working his boat 
in a stiff nor'-easter, illustrating the lines in Kingsley's " Ode to 
the North-East Wind "— 

" 'Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard English men." 

A subject well and characteristically treated. Another, ' Angling 
for Rock Fish near the Lizard/ showing a man seated high 
up among the rocks on an ironbound coast, rod in hand, peering 
anxiously down in expectation of a bite, is most effective 



throughout ; and a third, ' Rough Hands and Warm Hearts,' 
exhibits " angling" of a different kind ; a young fisherman and 
a girl courting, it may be presumed, on the seashore, of which 
we recorded at the time — " the intention of the artist is a forcible 
picture, and he has succeeded." 

In the same year he sent to the Royal Academy ' Kynance 
Cove, Cornwall ; ' a patient study of serpentine and porphyretic 
rocks and white shell sand-bar, offering nothing of picturesque 
beauty, but much of geological truth. The principal object is a 
large detached mass of porphyry, looking as hard and real as the 
rock itself. Passing over two clever little pictures in the British 
Institution Exhibition of 1861 we come to one contributed to the 
Academy in that year, ' The Old Lizard Head,' painted as a kind 
of illustration of these lines in Tennyson's " Palace of Art " — 

" One show'd an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seem'd to hear them rise and fall, 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall." 
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The view shows a small cove in the Cornish rocks, upon which 
the sea dashes in fury, throwing masses of white foam high up in 
the air. A weather-beaten spar has drifted in with the tide, and 
sea-gulls sail low through the thick, misty spray. The picture is 
notable for brilliancy, for depth and variety of colour, and for 
extreme accuracy of delineation in the rocks and pebbly beach. 

On the northern side of Cornwall, overlooking the Bristol 
Channel, is the parish of Tintagel, or Dundagell, near Tintagel 
Head and Creek, and on the cliffs near by are traces of a castle, 
which history says belonged to King Arthur, and was the occa- 
sional residence of several of the Norman kings ; but subse- 
quently became a State-prison of the Duchy of Cornwall. The 
Prince of Wales still holds the manor as Duke of Cornwall. Of 
this locality Mr. Naish painted, for Lord Wharncliffe, a picture 
exhibited at the Academy in 1862, under the title of ' The Castle 



of the King, Tintagel.' Unfortunately, it was hung so high as 
to be but imperfectly seen ; yet, as far as one could judge, the 
artist bestowed on the slaty rocks and patches of bright green 
turf that patient manipulation which characterises all his works. 
The sea appears so intensely blue as to look unnatural to 
those who know not what the sea is, in some places, under cer- 
tain conditions of atmosphere. 

In 1863 he sent to the Academy two pictures for exhibition, of 
which one only, 'A North Devon Fisher-girl,' exceedingly well 
painted, was hung : the other, ' Castle Rock, Lynton,' was among 
a small collection of works that were subsequently exhibited 
in the rooms of the Cosmopolitan Club, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. I did not see this last till it appeared in the picture 
gallery of the Crystal Palace, where it gained a prize of forty 
guineas as the best landscape sent for exhibition. The scene 




Drawn by W. J. Allen.] 



The Fishe7'-boy. 



[Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 



represented is as beautiful as the manner in which it is painted 
is learned and uncompromisingly true to nature. ' The Last 
Tack Home,' hung in the Academy in 1864, brought out Mr. 
Naish very prominently as a marine figure-painter; and it was 
when referring to this work that a critic remarked, " He has 
for a long time painted only coast-maps ; he has at length 
painted a picture." The composition shows a Devonshire 
fishing-boat, in which are seated an "ancient mariner" and 
his son ; the head of the boat is turned towards the shore, and 
the eyes of the sailors gaze with fixed eagerness on a nest of 
houses on the slope of the hills, which appear like the village of 
Clovelly. There is in the picture much poetic feeling united 
with execution of the highest quality. 

Of three pictures in the Academy exhibition of 1865 the most 
important was one called ' Better than Gold,' a title offering no 



sort of clue to the subject, which shows a sturdy fisherman land- 
ing on the steps of a pier, as he takes a baby from the arms of 
an elder sister who has come down to the waterside to meet 
their father : a boy, who has probably been out with the man, is 
sculling the boat to its usual moorings. Another of the three, 
' Foreshadowings,' presents a boy looking at his toy-boat, which 
has been stranded on some shingle near the pier. The third, 
'Wrecked in December, Repaired in July,' introduces the 
spectator to a boatbuilder putting the finishing repairs to a 
boat that had met with rough treatment during the winter, 
while the owner looks on complacently : a young girl comes to 
them with a jug of beer, which the two men will doubtless 
consume in drinking better success to the little craft on her next 
wintry voyages. These three pictures are evidently Clovelly 
scenes, and all have the merit of honest work in every square 
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inch of each canvas— work that assuredly manifests almost a 
redundancy of labour and a perfect familiarity with the sea, its 
coast, and those who " do business on the great waters." | 

The reputation Mr. Naish had attained at this time by his j 
pictures of North Devon coast-scenery and North Devon mari- j 
time people, was further exemplified by two pictures in the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1870; one, ' Ilfracombe, from Rillage 
Point,' showing the first heave of the ground-sea, which is 
indicated by a fringe of white surf foaming against the rocks 
and along the beach : the sea itself is of the very deepest green, 
and above it are some richly-tinted rocks crowned with soft 
herbage of light green. Certainly there was no truer or finer 
combination of land and ocean among the pictures of the year 
than this view of the town in which the painter has been a resident 
some considerable time : it afterwards gained the gold medal at 
the Crystal Palace. The other work was ' Enoch Arden,' illus- 
trating one of the three heroic acts ascribed to him by the poet 
laureate — 

" And he thrice had plucked a life 

From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas." 

The painter's fancy has transferred Enoch to the coast of ! 
Devonshire, and presented him rescuing a child from the sea 
amidst the rolling waves and heavy surf. Several men, whose 
hands are linked together so as to form a chain, have waded 
into the water to meet Enoch with his burden, and the nearest 
man of the group seizes the rope girt round the brave fellow's 
waist. " It is the moment after the recession of one wave, and 
before the influx of another, and all the action of the group is 
conceived with thorough knowledge of the peculiar dangers of 
the position. This accurate truth of conception cannot but give 
peculiar interest to the picture in the eyes of those who can 
judge it like experts." 

There are many other paintings, either exhibited or not ex- 
hibited, to which reference would gladly be made, were there 
space for it : such, for instance, as ' Lucy,' the head of a lovely 
little child, in the Dudley Gallery Winter Exhibition of 1869; I 
and 'Among the Waste and Lumber of the Shore,' — some 
children warming themselves by a fire on the beach, which the 
boatmen have lighted under the tar-pot used for their caulking 
operations : this picture was also in the Dudley Gallery, with the 
other. 'A North Devon Cove ' was in the Academy in 187 1 ; 
in 1873, a view of ' The most Northerly Point of Devon ;' and last 
year Mr; Naish exhibited in the same gallery ' Homeward Bound/ 



The three pictures we have engraved here as illustrations of 
this artist's works, show him in his two characters of a painter 
of rock and sea combined, and of marine- subjects where the 
figure occupies a prominent place in the composition, as it does 
most significantly in 'Stand by! Ready about!' the com- 
mand given by the old sailor, steering the Cardiff pilot-boat, to 
his mate, who is handling the foresail sheets. In heavy weather, 
altering the tack of a boat is an exciting and somewhat delicate 
operation, and the man at the helm seeks the opportunity of 
effecting it so as to ship as little water as possible. Every inch 
of this canvas is painted with the most scrupulous care and with 
undoubted truthfulness. 

' Watermouth Spit, North Devon,' was exhibited last 
year at the Liverpool Academy of Arts : here there is nothing 
more to attract the eye of the spectator than masses of hard, 
cruel-looking rock — to which every steersman of a ship would 
instinctively give as wide a berth as possible — and the deep 
blue, or rather green, sea, so quiet at present that even a row- 
boat is being pulled fearlessly over its surface ; and yet at the 
base of the spit the white foam breaks sufficiently high to indi- 
cate danger in too near an approach. 

The last of the engravings, ' The Fisher-boy,' proves how 
little subject-matter is really requisite in the hands of a painter 
of genius to serve him for a picture. Seated in perfect security 
on a ledge of rock, which looks so slippery with water and bits 
of wet seaweed as to be dangerous, the young fisherman, rude 
as is his tackle, plies his vocation with success, as appears by the 
fish lying on the surface of the rock. There is great power as 
well as beauty in the manner in which every part of this compo- 
sition is worked into a noble picture. 

Without specifying in what order of merit the artists are 
entitled to rank, Mr. Naish' s place is legitimately with Mr. 
Hook, R.A., Mr. J. Brett, Mr. C. P. Knight, and, perhaps, 
Mr. Inchbold, though the last produces more landscapes than 
seascapes. These painters disdain to make any compromise 
with nature ; they represent her as she appears in their eyes, 
but with something more than mere topographical accuracy ; for 
to this quality — excellent when not carried to an extreme, as if 
it were the first thing a landscape-painter had to consider — 
must be added, as a general rule, poetic feeling adapting itself 
to the circumstances of the subject, and originality of treatment. 
As a colourist, moreover, Mr. Naish distinguishes himself. 

James Dafforne. 



HOMELESS. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF DANIEL GRANT, ESQ., CLEVELAND GARDENS. 



P. G. Dork, Painter. 5 

THE name of this painter is as familiar with us as it is in 
France, his native land ; it may, indeed, be said, and 
almost without controversy, that no living artist has gained 
greater popularity in every quarter of the world into which 
modern Art has penetrated than Paul Gustave Dore. And this 
cannot appear surprising when one knows in what an infinite 
variety of ways his prolific pencil has been employed, and the 
innumerable channels through which it has circulated. Almost 
before he had reached manhood, and long prior to the time when 
he had become known as a painter, M. Dore's designs for the 
illustrations of books and periodicals might be counted by thou- 
sands ; such were the comprehensiveness of his talents and the 
rapidity with which he worked. Within the last few years the 
Dore Gallery in London has borne ample testimony to the 
genius and labour of this artist in a succession of oil-pictures, 
as diverse in subject as they are masterly in execution, both 
figures and landscape contending, as it were, for pre-eminence. 
In the former class of subjects his sympathies are undoubtedly 
with whatever is terrible, joyless, and sad, though in his illus- j 



J. Saddler, Engraver. 



trations of "Don Quixote" there is abundant evidence that he 
can be humorous when the occasion requires it ; but these 
occasions are rather imposed upon him by what he engaged 
to do for others than by what he himself would select : in the 
one case he works of his own free-will ; in the other, he works 
" to order." 

Of the first of these two classes the. picture here engraved is a 
most impressive example ; it is a very small canvas, scarcely larger 
than our print, but worked out with infinite power, especially in 
the draperies, which, without being over-elaborated, are most 
closely imitated by a bold and, as it seems, rapid style of execution. 
The dark eyes, round faces, and the dress of the children, proclaim 
them to be Spanish. ' Homeless ' the poor little wanderers may 
be, but there are no signs of their being starvelings ; on the con- 
trary, faces and limbs are stout and well-nourished ; still, there is 
an expressive appeal in the countenance of the elder, which is sig- 
nificant of distress. The group is very picturesque in arrangement 
and general treatment, and the colouring of the picture is uniformly 
excellent. 



